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As we intimated would likely be the case, the arrange- 
ment entered into by a number of companies doing busi- 
ness in Texas, whereby they agreed to write no more in 
that State after February 1, because of the valued policy 
law, has fallen through. Some companies refused to enter 
into the arrangement, agents implored the others not to 
leave them, and merchants promised to use their influence 
to have the law repealed, so the agreeing companies re- 
solved to postpone action for two months, to give the leg- 
islature a chance to retrieve its bad record. It would be 
better for all the companies if they would let Texas busi- 
ness alone fora time; nearly all of them have been burned 


by it. 





THE fire loss for January is reported at about $8,500,000, 
a large increase over January of last year. So far during 
the present month the losses have been unusually heavy, 
New York city having made an exceedingly liberal contri- 
bution to the ash heap of the month, while other sections 
of the country have been nowise backward in the number 
and destructiveness of fires. Insurance companies cannot 
stand these heavy calls upon them much longer, and will 
be compelled to resort to some radical measures to protect 
themselves. If the public will not see that the annual 
destruction of property by fire, in which the masses are 
more interested than the insurance companies, is dimin- 
ished, the latter will simply have to charge higher prices 
for insurance. No matter how great the losses may be, 
the people, not the companies, have to foot the bills, for 
those who furnish indemnity will not pay out a dollar 
more than they take in. How to reduce the fire losses is 
the people’s problem, and they must either solve it or pay 
for the privilege of burning their property. 





A CORRESPONDENT of a Chicago paper, C. A. Williard, 
referring to the heavy losses by fire, says they amount to 
no more than may be expected until both insutance men 
and propertyowners will recognize some of the simple laws 
controlling accidental fires. They must abandon the theory 
of trying to confine a fire in a building instead of provid- 
ing it a safe exit directly up and out of the building. By 
this means fires in almost all cases could be easily con- 
trolled .and easily limited -to the building in which they 












start. Conflagrations are spread by efforts to confine by 
strong roofs an accidental fire within the building where it 
occurs. The result is that the building becomes filled with 
heat and fire that find egress at every opening, spreading 
on all sides and in every direction; whereas if openings 
were provided so that the fire would burn directly up and 
in a course that would concentrate it at some given point, 
it would lessen the liability of its spreading and enable the 
firemen to do more in its control. These suggestions are 
perfectly consistent with all the known laws of nature in 
physics, and it is very strange in view of the enormous 
losses that they are not recognized and acted upon more 
generally. 





THE resignation of Inspector Esterbrook of the build- 
ing bureau, that has been long threatened, was tendered 
to the fire commissioners on Tuesday last. Mr. Ester- 
brook’s resignation is the result of a grievance. The com- 
missioners recently found it necessary to make certain re- 
ductions to bring their expenditures within the appropria- 
tion made for the support of the department, and, in doing 
so, dismissed some of the employees in Mr. Esterbrook’s 
bureau. He threatened to resign at the time, but delayed 
action for some reason. More recently he had directed 
fire escapes to be erected in a large flat house, and the 
owner appealed to the commissioners, claiming that Mr. 
Esterbrook’s order was arbitrary and calculated to subject 
him to much unnecessary expense. The commissioners 
decided to investigate the matter for themselves, where- 
upon Mr. Esterbrook resigned. There is no denying the 
fact that Mr. Esterbrook is a capable and efficient officer, 
who has done good service in the building bureau, but he 
has seemed to ignore the fact that he was simply the head 
of one of several subordinate bureaus in the fire depart- 
ment, and that the fire commissioners were his superiors, 
responsible to the law and the public for its administra- 
tion. Commenting on the resignation, The Tribune says: 
“The legislature ought to lose no time in taking the 
building bureau out of the fire department. Lax admin- 
istration of the building laws has caused the loss of many 
lives. There should be no more risks of that kind.” It is 
a notorious fact that when the building laws were admin- 
istered by a separate department, almost every’transaction 
was polluted with corruption, and it was openly charged 
that nearly every officer connected with it had received 
bribes to permit builders and propertyowners to violate 
the laws. The Tribune then was clamorous for a change ; 
the change was made and the enforcement of the laws was 
never so vigorous as it has been under the direction of the 
fire commissioners. It is true that Mr. Esterbrook has 
been at the nead of the bureau, but the fire commission- 
ers have been at his back, and given him that support that 
was necessary to make his administration efficient. Con- 
ceding that he was an excellent man for the position, there 
are many others equally good, and the commissioners will 
have no difficulty in filling the position with a man quite as 
competent, and one more willing to share at least a portion 
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of his responsibilities with those who are held accountable 
for his acts. Should every head of a bureau in the city 
government assume to run its affairs as a separate depart- 
ment, there would be such confusion as would result in 
revolution. Responsibility must rest somewhere, and 
when the law vests it in certain persons they must be re- 
spected. 





ANOTHER bill relative to underground insurance in this 
city has been presented in the Assembly at Albany. 
This bill is understood to have been drafted by Superin- 
tendent McCall, and is designed to regulate an evil that 
cannot be fully controlled. At present, insurance to any 
amount can be obtained in unauthorized companies 
through the medium of agents who make their headquar- 
ters in Jersey City. These surreptitious representatives 
of underground companies hawk their policies through the 
streets. of the city like so many fish peddlers, and con- 
trive to pick up considerable business, from which the 
State derives no revenue whatever. It is a notorious fact 
that there are quite a number of firms in the city that 
require more insurance than can be afforded by author- 
ized companies, and they are compelled to take the poli- 
cies of unauthorized companies. Superintendent McCall’s 
bill provides that these surplus lines may be placed in 
unauthorized companies by licensed brokers, who shall 
make affidavits to the facts which necessitate applications 
for outside insurance, and who shall give bonds for the 
payment of a tax of three per cent of gross premium re- 
ceipts. Very little can be said in favor of this bill, except 
that it is an effort to regulate and legitimatize an unlaw- 
ful business that cannot be prevented. It would be far 
better to open the doors so wide that any company that 
desires to do so could seek business in this State and let 
the public look out for itself in the matter of buying insur- 
ance, as it has to regarding other purchasable commodi- 
ties. If the laws for regulating the insurance business 
are so faulty that they have to be patched up every ses- 
sion with special legislation, it is time they were abolished. 





THE natural gas introduced into Pittsburgh to be used 
as fuel, bids fair to lead to riot and bloodshed eventually. 
It is, apparently, uncontrollable, passing through the street 
mains under such pressure as to force its way through the 
pipes and into the cellars of adjacent houses. The conse- 
quence has been some fearful explosions, accompanied by 
loss of life and burning of property. First it was a single 
building that was blown up, quickly followed by two or 
three other explosions of a like nature. Then an idle iron 
mill became the scene of an explosion and a destructive 
fire from the same cause. The climax of disaster was 
capped recently in the blowing up of a whole group of 
buildings and the fatal burning of four or five of the in- 
mates, while eighteen or twenty other persons received in- 
juries more or less serious. In view of these quickly recur- 








ring disasters, arising from the use of natural gas, it is not at 
all to be wondered at that men band themselves together and 
talk of tearing up the danger-breeding pipes. When men 
can neither ride in the street cars, sit in their own houses 
or take a glass of beer in a neighboring saloon without 
imminent danger of being blown into another world with. 
out the least warning, the temptation to employ violent 
measures becomes very great. Those who don’t use the 
gas seem to be in as great, if not greater, danger than 
those who do, and the peril has thus become a general one, 
Unless some speedy method can be devised of rendering 
the transportation and use of this highly explosive fuel a 
good deal less dangerous than it has so far proved, it will 
enjoy a very short reign. To save a few dollars monthly 
or yearly in fuel and lose a valuable house, and perhaps 
sacrifice the life of some member of his family, will be re. 
garded as very poor economy by the average householder, 
Perhaps better pipe and more careful attention to laying it 
properly may suffice to overcome the difficulty, but in the 
present temper of the Allegheny county public a very few 
more explosions will lead to the final and perpetual ban. 
ishment of natural gas from the houses and workshops of 
that community. 





OPEN confession is said to be good forthe soul. Weare 
in receipt of a copy of acircular containing an extract from 
the proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Masons’ Benevolent Society, signed by eight of its 
directors, wherein it is ddmitted by them that the assess- 
ment system of life insurance is a failure, and a change of 
base is proposed. This society, organized in 1871, has had 
an unusually long lease of life for an assessment company ; 
the fact that it is composed of members of the Masonic 
order, no doubt, contributing to that result. But if thir- 
teen years’ experience proves disastrous to an organization 
that has behind it all the power of cohesion that is afforded 
by the Masonic order, what can be expected of those purely 
speculative societies that are formed simply for the purpose 
of providing fat salaries for their officers, and that have no 
special inducements to offer persistent members? With 
the hope of prolonging its existence, the directors of the 
Illinois Masons’ Benevolent Society ask the members to 
consent to achange of the rates of assessment so that young 
members will pay less and the old members more. They 
implore the members to approve an amendment to the 
constitution authorizing this change to be made. The fol- 
lowing extract from their circular is a confession of weak- 
ness that foreshadows speedy dissolution: 


Upon your verdict rests the stability and fate of this organization. Con- 
ceived, as it was,.to offer tempting returns for moderate investments, it 
has never been upon an equitable basis, and lack of equity is a bar to per- 
petuity the wisest management cannot surmount. The permanent fund 
has mainly caused its longevity, thus far doubling the average life of co- 
operative societies of this character. Inequity in assessments saps the 
vitality and threatens dissolution. To-day its inducements encourage 
only the middle-aged and old mento remain members. The burden rests 
upon the young alone. The average age of the members is now so high, 
and the expectancy so short, as to darken the hopes for the future, These 
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facts are but the anticipated results of many years’ knowledge, to prevent 
which (and to maintain at the same time the basis of membership without 
departure from the original plan), several changes have been suggested 
and cheerfully ratified. The results have not met our hopes. The society 
languishes, and while the older men remain with us, without diminished 
risks, the young fail to be attracted in numbers sufficient to reduce the 
average age. The society to-day has assets far beyond solvency, but it 
cannot guarantee for the future unless based upon absolute equity. To 
effect and perfect this purpose you are asked to change our basis of as- 
sessment, that each member shall pay actual and equitable cost, with ab- 
solute expense additional for the risk incurred. The society has out-lived 
the scheme upon which it was founded, It can survive the future only 
upon an enduring basis, with inducements alike equitable to all ages. 
This basis we place before you in figures founded upon facts and actual 
experience of three-fourths of a century. 


It is useless to comment upon the above except to say 
that it indicates what will inevitably be the fate of hun- 
dreds of companies that pretend to do a life insurance 
business on the basis of mortuary assessments. There is 
no question as to the integrity of the managers of the 
above-named society, but it was based upon a fallacy, now 
confessed, and disaster could not be avoided. 








THE OUTLOOK IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 


HE annual statements of the fire insurance compa- 
nies have been made public in sufficient number to 
enable those interested in the business to form an opinion 
as to the general results of the transactions of last year, 
and on these to base some speculations as to the future. 
Taken as a whole, the fire underwriting experience of 1884 
was disastrous to the companies, and neither managers nor 
stockholders have cause for rejoicing, unless it be upon the 
fact that they passed through a disastrous year, and still 
live with capital intact. Owing to the general depression 
in business that prevailed throughout the year, there was 
little hope that underwriting would be especially prospered, 
but the result is less encouraging than was anticipated. 
Had the companies depended solely upon current trans- 
actions, a large proportion of them would have sustained 
an impairment of capital. From this disaster, however, they 
were saved by the banking feature of their business—the 
interest earnings of invested assets. It is cold comfort for 
stockholders to see the interest earned by their capital 
swallowed up by the expenses incurred in conducting an 
unprofitable business, and it is not surprising that they in- 
dulge in considerable grumbling. 

The principal cause of the unprofitableness of fire under- 
writing last year was, of course, the excessive fire losses. 
That they aggregated about fifteen per cent more than 
during the previous year is regarded as phenomenal by 
some, but by others simply as a natural increase propor. 
tioned to the increase in national wealth and the amount at 
risk. If the loss was phenomenal, there is hope for better 
things in the future; but if these heavy losses have become 
chronic, that fact will necessitate a complete reformation 
of fire underwriting practices. The companies cannot 
continue furnishing indemnity at a loss, and propertyown- 
ers must make up their minds either to pay increased rates 





for insurance or to reduce the number and destructiveness 
of fires by improving their risks. This latter they will not 
do so long as they can obtain full indemnity without going 
to the expense of making improvements, and it rests with 
the insurance companies to adopt such measures as will 
compel them to do so by throwing upon them the burden. 
of paying a portion of the losses. If the companies will 
make it a condition of all their contracts that where a loss 
occurs from a fire originating with the property insured, 
they shall be liable for only three-quarters of the damage, 
propertyowners will be supplied with an incentive to pro- 
vide proper means for fire prevention and fire protection 
that is now lacking. The experience of the different com- 
panies in the matter of losses presents a curious study for 
those who take an interest inthe matter. There are sixty-one 
New York companies reporting to the department ; the low- 
est ratio of losses incurred to premiums received presented is 
13.6, while the highest is 112.4, the average being 51.8. Of 
the sixty companies of other States doing business in New 
York, the lowest ratio is 40.4 and the highest is 116.7, 
average 64.5. Of the twenty-four foreign companies, the 
lowest ratio is 50.6, while the highest is 99.9, average 69.7. 
It isa noticable fact that the companies having the lowest 
ratio of losses incurred to premiums received are those 
which doa purely local business in New York city and 
vicinity, or confine their operations to a limited agency 
field, embracing mainly those cities possessing the most 
complete fire departments. In these days of numerous 
fires and a high degree of perfection in fire extinguishing 
apparatus, that city that is best equipped with the means 
of fire protection is very apt to have a comparatively small 
fire loss, although it may have a large number of fires. 
New York city furnishes a striking illustration of this fact. 
With a concentration of wealth within the fire limits un- 
equaled in this country, it has had the good sense to equip 
a fire department second to none in the world, and which 
is unexcelled in point of celerity in reaching a fire. The 
number of fires in the city in 1883 was 2169; in 1884, 2407, 
an excess of 238 in the number of fires, or II per cent. 
The fire loss in 1883 was $3,512,848, and in 1884, $3,469,839, 
or $43,009 less in amount, notwithstanding the increase 
in the number of fires. The average loss per fire in 1883 
was $1,619.57, and in 1884 only $1,441.56, showing a 
difference in favor-of 1884 of $178.01 per fire. These 
figures plainly indicate the increasing efficiency of our fire 
department under the energetic and intelligent administra- 
tion that now characterizes it. It needs to be efficient 
when fires occur at the rate of six and one-half a day, year 
in and year out, including Sundays and holidays. Here is 
shown an increased number of fires, and a material reduc- 
tion in the aggregate losses and in the average loss by each 
fire. It is not surprising, therefore, that insurance compa- 
nies find a profit in their city business, or that they should 
be giving preference to those cities that have sufficient 
public spirit combined with self-interest to maintain the 
highest degree of efficiency in their fire departments. 

In the matter of expense, the New York companies lead 
all the others, the average ratio of expense to premiums 
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received being 43.7 per cent, while for the other State 
companies it is 36.2, and for the foreign companies 33.2. 
This makes the average disbursements for fire losses and 
expenses of the State companies 95.4 per cent of premiums 
received ; of the other State companies, 100.7 per cent, and of 
the foreign companies 102.7, averaging 99.6 per cent among 
themall. How profits or dividends can be ciphered out of 
such a showing is a conundrum that more than one manager 
has puzzled over lately. There is almost as much difference 
between the companies in the matter of expenseas in that 
of losses, the lowest ratio of expense in the State compa- 
nies being 28.8 per cent of premiums, and the highest 84.7 ; in 
the other State companies, the lowest was 29.4 and the high- 
est 56.9, and in the foreign companies the lowest was 28.9 and 
the highest 38.5, the average being 37.7. It seems almost 
impossible that there can be so wide a difference in the ex- 
penditures of companies as is indicated by their state- 
ments, or that it should cost the New York State compa- 
nies nine per cent more to do business than it does their 
competitors from other States and countries. It is claimed 
that the expenses are naturally greater when the losses 
are heavy than when they are normal, so that the com- 
panies are precluded from saving at the spigot of ex- 
penses when the treasury is being depleted at the fire loss 
bung. Added to increased losses and expenses, there has 
been a terrible shrinkage in the market value of securities 
held by the companies, so that disaster has attacked them 
upon all sides, and the wonder is, not that a few of them 
were forced to retire, but that so many of them continue 
to exist and abound in hopefulness. 

As the results of fire underwriting have been unfavor- 
able for each of the past four or five years, the conclusion 
is inevitable that the business has not yet reached the dignity 
of a science governed and controlled by immutable laws. 
It is more a business of chances and hazards than of care- 
ful calculations and logical deductions. If it is a profes- 
sion, as some claim, it is apparently not thoroughly under- 
stood by its leading practitioners. Apropos to this phase 
of the subject, we find the following remarks, in which 
there is a great deal of truth, credited to Augustus F. 
Harvey, actuary of the Missouri department: 


There is a strong tendency towards consolidation among the fire insur- 
ance companies. Many of the smaller concerns are winding up and 
going out of business at this time. The trouble is, the fire insurance men 
will not share their experiences. When a company arrives at certain con, 
clusions, it keeps them to itself and lets all others find out in the same 
costly way. There ought to be fire mortality tables, just as there are life 
mortality tables. That would put the business upon a safe basis. There 
wouldn’t be so much agitation about rates. I suggested a while ago to 
one of the principal fire insurance men in the country that he should lead 
off in this direction by putting his experience in shape and give others 
the benefit of what his company had learned. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ they’d 
all know as much as we do, then.” That’s just it, you see. These fire 
insurance men keep things to themselves. Some companies go in and 
give rates without knowing what they can risk. The first a city like St. 
Louis knows, there is a great outcry about the losses from fire, proposi- 
tions to raise rates again and the mischief to pay. If the fire insurance 
companies had their mortality tables, they would know just what they 
could afford to insure for, and the business would have a stability and 
evenness it doesn’t possess now. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE tariff companies are meeting with a kind of rivalry and compe- 
tition inside as well as outside of themselves. We refer to the notorious 
system of special agents who are permitted to bind and receive twenty 
per cent commissions on risks in the tariff district. Wesee the handi- 
work of these active special agents all over the city, and are informed 
that it is a very ordinary occurrence to hear that parties who are ac- 
credited as such make offers to merchants and others of ten per cent 
rebate on their policies. This is inside competition with a vengeance, 
and if persistently carried on must break the best compact ever in- 
vented. It is freely stated (with no reservation as to names) that one 
party on the corner of Broadway and Liberty street, upstairs, is “ spe- 
cial” agent for at least a dozen companies ; and as he gets twenty per 
cent from each of them, it follows that he can do a merchant’s business 
on better terms by ten per cent than any other broker, though no better 
than some rival special agent. But the game has been run into the 
ground, and there is so much dissatisfaction about it that we are in- 
formed that a lively movement is in progress to put a stop to the busi- 
ness, or in default thereof, several companies will give notice of their 
intention to withdraw from the Tariff Association. Perhaps a short 
cure to the trouble about the rebate business is to cut down commis- 
sions to five per cent, and then if anybody wishes to divide with the 
assured, let them do it. 


* * % * 


THE recent skirmishing about the irregularities on the Produce Ex- 
change has not yet resulted in finding any remedy adequate to the emer- 
gency. It now appears that policies on coffee, sugar, and even on dry- 
goods risks, which are as illegitimate in connection therewith as risks 
in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, are being written by Produce Exchange 
sub-agents. The storage store risks in the meantime are going through 
the same avenues too frequently and numerously to be considered 
pleasant. The proposal to suspend rates on storage and grain stores, 
so as to permit the companies to compete for the business on even 
terms, is favorably received by many companies, and an effort will be 
made to adopt it. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER piano factory went up in smoke last week, and now the 
companies which never took such risks before the rates were raised to 
twice or thrice the former amounts are wondering whether their turn 
will come next. The woodworking risks of this city have been ad- 
vanced materially, and the work is going on steadily; but piano facto- 
ries are winning a reputation which will speedily connect them with 
“ prohibited risks” unless the fires cease for a couple of years. 


* * * * 


CERTAIN companies, which for many years have declined risks on 
leather in the “ swamp ”’ at twenty cents, have been waiting a long time 
to enable them to say “I told you so,” and they came very near to it 
on Saturday morning last; but they looked in vain for the name of the 
local which does more of the leather business than any two companies 
combined, among the losers. It wasn’t there, but the company had a 
$20,000 line next door to the fire. Lucky. 


* * * * 


AMID the general business and the miscellaneous character of the 
destroyed property, it is about time in the ordinary course of confla- 
grations for another city theatre to burn. Now, don’t all speak at once ! 


* * * * 


THE bill introduced into the State legislature to afford the prominent 
dry-goods merchants permission to patronize non-represented compa- 
nies, is the production of Superintendent McCall, and embodies the 
idea, as mentioned last week, of taxation being levied and paid on such 
premiums, as well as the necessity of an affidavit stating that the requi- 
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site amount of insurance cannot be procured in represented compa- 
nies, The idea of licensing only twenty-five brokers is to prevent 
irresponsible parties from engaging in the business and evading detec- 


tion. é e e s 


Tus is too bad! The Consolidated Fruit Jar property in New 
Brunswick, N. J., burnt out clean on Saturday morning. It was a total 
loss, and insured wholly in stock companies. Next door, and separated 
only by a solid brick wall, was the Norfolk Hosiery Company factory, 
all insured in the New England mutuals. It was saved by the heroic 
efforts of the local firemen. The elongated faces in the Boreel build- 
ing, as this story was recited, may be imagined. 

+ x * - 

THE Franklin-Emporium business has been reinsured, and the new 
company, according to recent information, is likely to be postponed in- 
definitely, although this story, like some of the reinsurance rumors a 
few weeks ago, is vigorously denied by the parties interested. Just 
why the stockholders of the old company were impelled to organize a 
new company to take the old company’s business is not apparent, ex- 
cepting on the principle of making places for the officers. 


* * * * 


HEREAFTER it is understood that the Tariff Association in rating 
special risks outside of the tariff district will rigidly apply the schedule 
rates as a basis, Heretofore, as in the case of the Browning, King & 
Co, risk, there has been a waiver of certain charges, but experience 
has shown that these are dangerous precedents and, if allowed gener- 
ally, will work to the detriment of the companies. Under the new rule, 
the Browning, King & Co, risk rates at $1.20. 


* * * * 


THERE is a corner in New Orleans Exposition risks, and the pre- 
vailing rate now is one per cent per month. The New Orleans local 
agents are exhausting the domestic and foreign markets very rapidly. 


* * * * 


THE insurance committee of the Pennsylvania Railroad corporation 
must be enjoying delightful sensations, as they con over the reported 
intention of various fire insurance companies to test their liability for 
the recent wholesale destruction of property in New Brunswick. When 
they construct a new form, perhaps they may include an item to cover 
such risks, 

x * * 

ABOUT a year and a half ago, one of the captains of the patrol made 
a report of certain dangerous features in the Major-Knapp Lithographing 
Company risk, whereupon the latter company filed a return denying 
the dangers and claiming for their risk exceptional excellence and 
safety. These claims read very curiously and suggestively by the side 
of the stories of the late fire, wherein it is stated that a boy, lighting a 
gas jet, threw the match into a can of benzine and so precipitated an 





explosion. An exceptional risk truly ! 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

Funds of Insolvent Companies—Appeals from Fudges' Orders for Fees—Marine 
Underwriters—Building Law—Underground Insurance — McCall's Remedy— 
Schedules of Reinsurance to be Required—Twenty-five Agents to be Licensed to 
Solicit for Outside Companies—Relief for Dry-Goods District—Enlarging Powers 
of Fidelity Insurance Companies—Assessment Co-operative Life Societies. 


[From Our OwN CoRRESPONDENT.] 

There are two bills pending in the Assembly amending the laws rela- 
tive to receivers of insurance corporations. One amends the act of last 
year for the transfer of the funds held by the department for that company 
to the receiver, for distribution among policyholders, The amendment 









makes the act apply to all actions for winding up an insurance company, 
instead of confining it to those where the attorney-general commences the 
proceedings. This bill has been ordered to third reading. The other 
bill amends the law relative to receivers of insurance and other corpora- 
tions, so that the orders of the court at special term for allowances to 
attorneys, counsel fees and other expenses, can be appealed from to the 
general term and Court of Appeals for review. This bill has been 
ordered to third reading. : 

The Senate committee on insurance has reported the bill to incorporate 
the National Board of Marine Underwriters; also that incorporating the 
State board. The former bill has been ordered to third reading in the 
Assembly. 

The Jong and voluminous bill revising and amending the building laws 
for the city of New York has been reported in the Senate. The principal 
provisions inserted in the bill last year have been inserted, the technical 
errors which Governor Cleveland objected to being corrected. It does 
not change the authorities for executing the law. 

Instead of waiting for his annual report to make recommendations in 
regard to legislation to stop the underground insurance carried on by the 
New England mutuals and other companies, and the assistance of the 
dry-goods district to secure the insurance desired, Superintendent Mc- 
Call has had introduced in the Assembly two bills, which are intended to 
cover these points. They were both introduced by Mr. Hardin of Albany, 
and are as follows: 


SECTION 1. Section three of chapter 489 of the laws of 1879, entitled an act to 
regulate the issuance of policies and the reinsurance thereof of fire insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the State, is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 3. No credit of any kind shall be allowed or given, either as a reduction 
of taxes or liabilities, to any company transacting business in this State, for rein- 
surance made in companies not authorized herein; and it shall be the duty of the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department to require schedules of reinsurance to 
be filed by each company at the time of making its annual statement to said depart- 
ment. 

SEc. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 3. This act will take affect immediately. 

The other bill, which also takes in the question of underground insur- 
ance and the inability to secure all the insurance wanted in the dry-goods 
district in companies which are allowed to transact business in this State, 
is as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section four of chapter 346 of the laws of 1884, entitled an act re- 
lating to service of process upon insurance companies and associations of other 
States of the United States and of foreign countries, is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. Any person, acting for himself or for others, who solicits or procures 
policies or certificates for or from any company or association that has not complied 
with this act, or who in any manner aid such transactions, shall be held guilty of a 
misdemeanor; provided, however, that the Superintendent of the Insurance De 
partment shall be authorized to issue to citizens of the State, in consideration of the 
yearly payment of $100, a license which shall be subject to revocation at any time, 
permitting the person named in said license to procure policies of fire insurance on 
property in this State in companies which have not complied with the laws of the 
State; but before any person shall act under or by virtue of said license and procure 
policies in said companies, he shall execute an affidavit in duplicate, one of which 
shall be filed with the insurance department and the other in the clerk's office in the 
county in which the property proposed to be insured is located, setting forth that the 
person, firm or corporation is unable to procure the amount of insurance required to 
protect the said property owned or controlled by the said person, firm or corpora- 
tion from the insurance companies duly authorized to transact business in this 
State. The agent or agents who by virtue of said license shall place any such insur- 
ance or procure policies in any such companies, shall keep a separate account 
thereof, open at all times to the inspection of the Superintendent, and shall, during 
the months of January and July in each year, file in the Superintendent's office a 
sworn statement showing, first, the exact amount of such insurance placed for any 
person, firm or corporation; second, the gross premiums charged thereon; third, 
in what companies ; fourth, the date of the policy, and fifth, the term thereof. The 
agents provided for by the act shall not exceed twenty-five in number, and each one 
shall, before transacting business as herein authorized, execute and deliver to the 
Superintendent, a bond to the people of the State, in the penal sum of $2000, with 
such sureties as the Superintendent shall approve, with a condition that the said 
agent will faithfully comply with all the requirements of this act, and will pay to the 
said Superintendent, in January and July of each year, $3 upon the $100 
and that rate upon the amount of gross premiums charged to policyholders upon 
all policies procured by such agents during the preceding six months, pursuant to 
this act. It is further provided that all fire insurance policies issued to residents of 
this State on property located herein, by companies that have not comphed with 
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the requirements of the general insurance laws of this State, shall be null and void 
and of no force or effect whatever, except as in this act provided. 
SEc. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
SEc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate by Mr. Ellsworth and finally 
reported by the insurance committee, extending the rights of the fidelity 
insurance companies, allowing them to issue policies as sureties them- 
selves, as well as to guarantee the bonds issued by others, also to extend 
their guaranteeing of bonds to United States officials and the Federal 
courts. The full text of the bill is as follows: 


An Act to amend chapter 486 of the laws of 1881, entitled an act to facilitate the giv- 
ing of bonds required by law, passed June 13, 1881. 
SECTION 1. Section one of chapter 486 of the laws of 1881, entitled an act to 
facilitate the giving of bonds required by law, is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

SEc. 1.. Whenever any person who now or hereafter may be required or per- 
mitted by law to make, execute and give a bond_or undertaking with security con- 
ditioned for the faithful performance of any duty or for the doing or not doing of 
anything in said bond or undertaking specified, any head of department, surrogate, 
judge, sheriff, district attorney or any other officer who is now or shall hereafter be 
required to approve the sufficiency of any such bond or undertaking, may, in the 
discretion of such officer, accept such bond or undertaking and approve the same 
whenever such bond or undertaking shall be executed or the conditions thereof 
shall be guaranteed by a company duly organized or authorized to do business un- 
der the laws of this State, and authorized to guarantee the fidelity of persons hold- 
ing positions of public or private trust ; and all such corporations are hereby vested 
with full power and authority to execute and guarantee such bonds and undertak- 
ings, whether given under the laws of this State or of the United States or of any 
other State or country. 

SEc. 2. Said chapter is hereby further amended by adding thereto the following, 
to be known and designated as sections four and five: 

SEc. 4. The Supreme Court in the judicial department which includes the county 
in which the principal place of business of any such company shall be located, may 
at any time and as frequently as said court shall deem requisite require such com- 
pany to file with the clerk of said county a sworn statement of its condition, and 
may also require such company, through some or one of its officers, to submit to an 
examination as to its solvency under the rules prescribed by section three of this 
act, by a referee appointed by and under the direction of said court. Such state- 
ment and examination, when filed with said clerk or a certified copy thereof when 
filed with any other clerk of the Supreme Court or with any other court or with any 
of the officers mentioned in the first section of this act, shall be received and con- 
sidered as given in justification upon any and all bonds and undertakings guaran- 
teed by such company which shall thereafter be presented to any of the said officers 
for approva!. Any such officer may, in his discretion, if he deems such justification 
sufficient, approve and accept such bond or undertaking without further justifica- 
tion; or he may direct such further justification through the officers of such com- 
pany as he shall deem requisite, either limited to any particular matters relating to 
the condition of such company, or generally, as required by law of other sureties, 

Sec. 5. Any court or officer whose duty it is to pass upon the account of any per- 
son or corporation required by law to give a bond, may, whenever any such person 
or corporation has given any such company as surety or guarantee upon said 
bond, allow in the settlement of such account a reasonable sum for the expense of 
procuring such surety or guaranty. 

SEc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

A bill has been presented in the Senate by Mr. Otis amending the 
Mutual Benefit Assessment Life Association act of 1883, by adding pro- 
visions to the fifth section of that act, for a new mode for these societies 
and associations, which have been going on without incorporating them- 
selves, to become incorporated under the act. It gives all who can get 
fifty members an opportunity to meet, organize, get up articles of associa- 
tion, which, upon being approved by the attorney-general as in conformity 
to law, shall entitle them to a license from the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to commence to do business in this mode of assessment insurance. 


ALBANY, February 9, 1885. DEACON, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN UNLAWFUL WAIVER. 
[To THe Epitor or THE SPECTATOR. |] 

You have beea apprised, no doubt, that a recent decision in a Federal 
court at Waco, Tex., has given vital force to the valued policy law in 
that State, which, up to this time, has been a dead letter and disregarded 
by the insurance companies, who have adjusted their losses as though it 
did not exist, for the people seemed to have too little confidence in it to 


duced the many bad effects which might have been expected, and thege 
will certainly grow as the law comes to be understood, and will make the 
moral hazard in that State even worse than it is. 

A proposition, that the insurance companies should cease writing on 
buildings until this law should have been repealed, having failed through 
the refusal of a few companies to co-operate, it has been suggested that 
we insert in our policies a clause by which the assured shall agree to 
waive his rights under, this law. This, it is believed, will be of binding 
force on the assured, as a person, in making a contract, may waive his 
rights under statute. A familiar instance of this is afforded in the case of 
the Homestead law, which in many of our States is uniformly waived 
whenever a mortgage is given or money advanced on realty. We en- 
close herewith a clause which we have prepared for use by our agents, 

NEw ORLEANS, February 4, 1885. W. H. 


WAIVER OF VALUED Poticy Law. 

It is specially understood that this policy is issued and accepted upon 
the condition that, in case of loss, the assured shal! waive his rights 
under section No. 2971 of statutes of Texas, and that the loss shall be set- 
tled upon the terms and conditions contained in this policy. 

[The courts have repeatedly held that it is not competent for the parties 
to a contract that is governed by statute to waive the statutory conditions, 
As a consequence, any waiver of the valued policy law is null and void, 
An insured person who may have signed such waiver could, notwithstand- 
ing, sue and recover under the valued policy law. The effect of it is 
simply to deceive both the insured and the insurer, without lessening in 
any degree the liability of the latter.—Editor THe SpecTaTor.] 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


EXTRACTs are made below from the thirty-ninth annual report of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, submitted by the president, 
Jacob L. Greene, to the members: 

In the thirty-ninth year of its business, this company received for pre- 
miums, $4,707.437.42 ; for interest, $2,257,767.83 ; for rents, $519,461.74 ; 
balance of profit and loss, $17,347.91 ; a total income of $7,502,014.g0. 

Of this sum it has paid to the beneficiaries of its members for 
death losses and matured endowments, $3,542,223.18. It has returned to 
its members as surplus $1,153,608.28 ; for lapsed and surrendered policies, 
$816,475.17. It has paid as expenses of management, $653,269.05 ; for 
taxes, $334,270.05. 

It has carried to its net assets, $1,002,169.17. 

The amount which the company now has at risk is $152,230,685. Its 
present liability on account of this risk is $49,308,208.34, computed by a 
higher standard than is used by any othercompany. Its present resources 
against this liability are $53,430,032,91, leaving a clear surplus over all 
liability, by the strictest test of solvency, of $4,121,842.57. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTs. 

In its thirty-nine years of business, the company has received from its 
members, in premiums, $137,558.478.17; it has received for interest on 
its invested funds and rents, $46,721,016.14 ; and profit and loss, $645,917; 
a grand total of $184,925,411.31 ; this money has been used as follows: 









Paid for death losses and endowments....----sescsccescesseceees « $54,021,457.23 
Surplus returned to policyholders...--............ Serseeesece + 41,500,603.60 
Allowed upon lapsed and surrendered policies ++ 16,731,189.86 
an SG0bub0ebebl ts Sebeonebesesdseseenetsesenser~ 15,262,768.87 
EN sncddaeeaanseeeedimisetenceernevesoenteusa< posengessseeess 5,191,641.26 
Dene a SEGUE” TOF SOTO HC icc iidacsccccevccoswvoressecccée 52,217,750.49 

DE cpscenteons Wihieweestsbereeniahenckehsanetessmansy $184,925,411.31 


Such exhibits furnish the yearly growing proof that prudently-managed 
life insurance has done and can do all that its promoters claim, to wit: 
furnish indubitable protection to the family against the money loss that 
comes in the death of its head. 
MorTALITY FOR 1884. 

The mortality experience for the year has been favorable. * * * In 
view of the probable development of cholera in foreign countries and the 
consequent exposure of our own, it is a satisfaction to recall that our in- 
surances are mainly upon the lives of persons living in our own Northern 
States, and that our risk of exceptional loss is therefore a minimum. 
* * * The ratio of expenses of management to receipts is but 8.7 
per cent. 

* * * The real estate sold in 1884 realized a net profit of $40,454.60, 
leaving the balance of profit and loss for the year, $17,347,91. 
REAL EsTATE SALEs. 


The sales of real estate in 1884 aggregated $489,633.10. Some of these 
were of parcels comprising a part only of the property taken under any 
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has been credited to profit and loss; no matter how favorable the sale 
may have shown the remainder to be, that remainder is called worth only 
the balance of the debt, and no other value will be claimed for it until it is 
sold, We have cases where the entire cost of the property has been repaid 
by partial sales ; but we carry into our account no value whatever for the 


remaining property, leaving the question of profit and loss to be deter- 


mined by actual sale. é 
But the sales in 1884, which closed out the entire properties covered by 


the foreclosures, were for $395,131.15, the properties having cost us 
$354,076.55. These properties were appraised for the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of this State in 1879 at only $268,823.74, or $85,852.81 less than 
they cost, and $126,307.21 less than they sold for. 

Up to January 1, 1885, out of real estate taken under foreclosure dur- 
ing the last great depression, we have closed out entire properties costing 
$3,270,620.45 for $3,697,237.36, a net profit of $426,616.91 ; these proper- 
ties, by the Commissioner’s valuation in 1879, were appraised at 
$2, 768,218.81, which was $502,401.64 less than their cost and $929,020.55 
less than they sold for. 

Thus does the evidence accumulate from year to year that, while a 
period of depression and bankruptcy may compel a lender to foreclose 
and hold a good deal more real estate than he cares for, yet, if it has been 
well selected, the value is there, nevertheless, and will reappear in prices 
when normal conditions are restored; and that to take an appraisal of 
real estate when there is no market as a true valuation to be submitted to 
until the property is sold, instead of taking its cost as the average stand- 
ard, is to take a false basis and to do a gross injustice to a corporation 
which has to make a public exhibit of its affairs, and suffer in credit from 
an attempt to have such a valuation forced upon it when there is not the 
slightest prospect of its having to go into liquidation. 

We have sold about one-fourth of the property so appraised at an ad- 
vance which has wiped out nearly two-thirds of the gross shrinkage then 
found. The question for the future may be fairly put in this way: If by 
the sale of property costing $3,270,000, we have recouped not only a net 
profit of $436,000, but $920,000 from a total shrinkage of about $1,500,000, 
what may reasonably be expected from the sale of the remaining $11,756,000 
as against the remaining $600,000 of shrinkage found six years ago? 
Apparently there is no ground for apprehension. 

We refer to these matters in so much of detail because, during all these 
years, the credit of the company has been, and still is, so persistently at- 
tacked by certain interested parties, on account of its real estate ; insisting 
that the shrinkage by appraisal in 1879 was a loss actually made, and that 
it was fatal. The true character of these attacks is made very clear by the 
facts, which time is revealing. 

Earning, as we do, an interest rate which is entirely adequate to every 
condition of our business, we are in the strongest possible position to 
hold, and we shall hold, our real estate until it is demanded at fair prices. 
There is no reason for apprehension, and no need for hurry. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 

During 1884, $2,165,549.87 of real estate loans were paid, and $5,212,612.19 
were made, making a net increase of the amount so invested of 
$3,047,062. 32. 

The total investment operations of the year resulted in the sale of se- 
curities and payment of loans aggregating $4,624,231.27, and the purchase 
of securities and making loans aggregating $6,064,847.10, giving a net 
increase of investments of $1,440,615.83. 


SuRPLUS EARNED. 

* * * In the last ten or twelve years there has been a very great and 
probably permanent decline in the rate of interest on standard securities. 
The ability to earn surplus without risking the principal is therefore seri- 
ously and permanently diminished. He is no true friend to life insurance 
who tries to disguise or ignore this fact, or who refers to the dividends of 
the past as a precedent for the future. 

But during the past year or more we have been slowly improving our 
interest rate a little, and, while we do not know how long we can hold 
that improvement, and offer no assurances in that direction, except that 
we shall do the best we can, our directors have thought it right to give our 
members the benefit of that gain, and the scale of dividend in the current 
year is therefore a little better than that of the last. We shall not hesitate 
to reduce the seale when the earnings are smaller. 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Ever since it has been the duty of the writer of this report to place the 
affairs of this company before its members, he has always endeavored to 
faithfully and frankly present, not only the facts, which they were entitled 
to know respecting their own business, by figures and statements which 
were true as to every detail, but also a true picture of the condition and 
drift of affairs. He feels this to be both proper and necessary, because 
life insurance is a comparatively new part of the social machinery ; it has 
a single but a very large aud very important function to perform, the ex- 
act nature of which ought to be kept steadily in view, and by which its 
every method and every result ought to be strictly judged, and, in the 
end, will be. He desires to here plainly review some of the results 
which are now being almost exclusively sought, and the methods by 
which they are sought, to help, if it may be, to a better understanding of 
the matter, and also to define clearly to you, and to the public, the views 
which govern our action; more especially, because our position and con- 
dition, and the course pursued by this company, have all been, for at least 
Seven or eight years, the objects of most bitter, persistent assault by 
many other companies, through the use directly and by their agents of 





defamatory articles, false statements, false criticisms and unjust criticisms 
suppressing the truth, which have been published from month to month 
all these years’by certain journals, and sold to these companies for this 
purpose, as one of these journals boasts, ‘‘ by the ton.” 


LirE INSURANCE 


Has a single function, the distribution among the heads of families of the 
loss incurred by each = in the death of its head, so that the loss falls, 
not on the helpless family, but is divided among those who are still 
spared to theirown. That is all life insurance can do; it divides the loss 
of one family among the heads of many families, each of which must, in 
its turn, suffer a like loss, to be divided, when it comes, in like manner 
among others. The obligation of a man to make this arrangement for so 
sharing the losses of other families while he lives, that his own family’s 
loss will be borne by others when he dies, lies in this, that only so can he 
make instant and constant provision for their protection against that loss 
of which they run daily risk ; and having created his family, having called 
them into being and made them helpless, and subjected them to this risk, 
he is bound to give them instant and constant protection to the full ex- 
tent of his ability and their necessity. 

Obviously this is not a transaction for one’s own benefit ; it is wholly 
for one’s family ; and one is called to do it wholly by his duty to them, 
which he can discharge in no other way. The necessity is imperative ; 
the motive is of the very highest. 

Obviously, too, the spirit of this transaction demands two essential 
things ; certainly that the agreement made can be and, humanly speaking, 
will be carried out ; certainly, also, that one’s own family will get all the 
protection one has paid for, and that in no contingency will they be 
robbed of it for the enrichment of someone else who has not paid for it 
and has no interest in it. In those two certainties lies the whole gist of 
legitimate life insurance and of its honest, consistent administration. 

The first certainty can be had, and can be had only, in a well-managed 
company which gives an absolute contract for a certain amount, based 
upon a premium to be paid in advance, which provides not only for the 
present mortality, but for that of advancing age and for expenses, and 
makes a prudent estimate of future interest. 

The second certainty can be had where the contract provides that in 
case one can no longer go on paying premiums, his contribution to the 
company’s reserves (which contribution the company no longer needs, be- 
cause it no longer carries his risk) shall not be forfeited to the other 
members who do go on, but shall secure to his family as much paid-up 
insurance as it ought to buy. 

For example, a man aged thirty-five takes our present life policy for 
$10,000, with an annual premium of $263.50, and pays for ten years ; this 
premium, besides paying his annual share of the losses and expenses, 
has also contributed to the reserve fund the sum of $1,460.10 against his 
future greater share in the losses, because of his own great risk of dying 
as he grows older; if now he is compelled to drop his insurance, the 
company no longer needs that sum, because it will not have his future 
and greater risk. It required that sum only because it had agreed to bear 
his future and greater risk. For this reserve he would, with us, at once 
receive paid-up insurance for at least $2520 (if there were surplus to his 
credit he would receive more). If he paid for twenty years and had to 
stop. he would have contributed to the reserve $3,275.80, for which he 
would have at least $4860 paid-up insurance. 

The equity of this is too obvious for a word ; and by so much as he is 
unable to pay his premiums does his family more urgently need the pro- 
tection of that paid-up insurance which his money has paid for. 

And twenty-five years ago it was the crying reproach against life insur- 
ance that if a man had to give up his insurance he could get no value or 
consideration for his contribution to the reserve, but it and any surplus 
earned on his premiums were all forfeited to the company and divided 
among the more fortunate ; and his family lost the protection he had paid 
for. So plain was the wrong and injustice of this thing, that the pressure 
of public opinion compelled the companies to so reform their practices as 
to do partial justice at least, and they began to vie with each other in the 
effort to produce novel and attractive non-forfeiture features. Non-for- 
feiture was the universal catchword. 


TuHeE Iniquirous TONTINE, 


But it presently occurred to some companies which were not making 
good dividends, and not likely to do so for agood while, tofound a scheme 
for attracting business on these very forfeitures ; to get a man to insure in 
the hope of sharing in these forfeitures. The scheme is called tontine, 
and is this: The men whoenter into it in any one year are put ina ‘‘ class” 
by themselves ; the tontine period is fixed, say, at twenty years ; each man 
is to pay his premium in full, leaving in the pool all the surplus his pre- 
mium may earn for the twenty years ; if a man dies during the period, 
having kept his policy in force, the face of the policy will be paid, but the 
surplus his premiums have earned, meantime, is lost to him and his ben- 
eficiaries ; it stays in the pool ; but if he fails, for any reason, to pay his 

remium, no matter why, no matter how long he has paid, nor how large 
his contribution to reserve or surplus, the whole is forfeited to the pool ; 
he loses what he has paid, and his family loses the paid-up insurance 
they need, and are rightly entitled to, and which he has paid for. And the 
only inducement to him tu expose himself to the clear loss of so much 
money, and his family to the loss of the protection he has actually paid 
for, and was bound by every honest motive to see secured to them, is the 
hope that he will not forfeit, but that others will ; and that when the end 
of the tontine period comes, he will be one of those that remain to divide 
up the profits from the losses of other men and of other men’s families, 
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He is asked to put his own family’s protection at great hazard, on the 
chance that he may personally profit by the loss of their paid-up insur- 
ance by other families. 

But carry the exhibition of this tontine principle a little further, from 
the individual to the mass, Take an illustration, which is now being 
more than paralleled yearly by more than one company doing this busi- 
ness, Suppose a tontine company takes 10,000 new insurers in a year, all 
aged thirty, each insured for $5000 in a twenty-year period ‘‘ class ;” that 
would give $50,000,000 of new insurance, Judging from known facts, it 
is fair to assume that in twenty years’ time forty-five per cent of this busi- 
ness would lapse, and that the lapsed policies would have been in force, 
on the average, for at least five years. The contributions to the reserve 
from these policies would, therefore, be about $1,032,975 ; the surplus 
earned by the premiums upon them ought to be at least $500,000 more, 
say, in all, $1,532,000, which ought to give to the families of those men 
who lapsed over $4,000,000 of fully paid-up insurance. Imagine this 
thing repeated year by year. Millions of dollars of paid-up protection to 
needy families yearly swept into the tontine pool, that the money which 
paid for it may be divided among the lucky! It is a tempting game, but 
how cruel, 

IT 1s PuRE GAMBLING, 


The thing gambled for is the losses of families. The utter inconsist- 
ency of all this with the true spirit and the only proper function of life 
insurance does not need definition; if life insurance is right, this is 
abominably wrong. Life insurance is protection to the family; 
this is gambling with that protection. Life insurance is financial safety to 
the family ; this is gambling with that safety, Life insurance means an un- 
proken home, family union and comfort; this gambles the protection of 
one’s own home, the safety, peace and comfort of his family, against the 
chance that he may share the profits seized from other homes broken by 
death and despoiled of their rightful protection by the gambler’s chance, 

Rightful protection, for, be it distinctly understood, when a man lapses 
his policy, his family are, by natural right, just as much entitled to the 
protection which his contribution to the reserve fund can still give, and 
in the same form, to the extent that that contribution can give it, as they 
are to the protection which it would have given under the original policy 
had it been kept in force. And, beyond a proper surrender charge, there 
is no consideration of equity to other members, no necessity of the com- 
pany, no condition or exigency of the business, which, in the slightest 
degree, even suggests that if one cannot continue his policy for the full 
amount, his family should therefore lose its protection for such amount 
as his contribution to the reserve will still pay for. And it is this protec- 
tion which is lost, and which is the thing gambled for in the tontine pool. 

If, then, life insurance be a high and imperative duty to one’s family or 
other dependents, this is a crime against them ; a wanton, selfish, cruel 
trifling with their future welfare; changing life insurance from a beneficent 
plan for so distributing death losses that each family is certainly pro- 
tected from their financial effect, into a device for winning profits ona 
gambler’s chance out of a loss of protection by the most needy. 

Life insurance is a wholly unselfish thing; it can be effectually done 
only in a wholly unselfish way. One can seek his own interest therein 
only at the expense of his family ; he cannot undertake to save himself 
from the full necessary cost of true insurance without just so far making 
it doubtful that his family will have any protection at ali, 


SPECULATIVE INSURANCE, 


Ever since the revival of business began in 1879 two speculations have 
held the field in life insurance ; the one, assessment insurance, with its 
uncertain amount and its certainty of short duration, holding out the 
hope of getting much for little more than one pays for, something for 
nothing ; the other the tontine scheme, the hope of winning someone’s 
money. So adroitly has tontine been presented to men’s imaginations, 
by ‘‘ estimates ” which do not appear in the policy, so closely connected 
with a legitimate thing and yet so apparently full of rich speculative 
possibilities, that it has won its way with peculiar facility. No doubt 
that at least four-fifths of the new business written in the last ten years by 
the ‘‘ regular” companies has been taken upon some of the many guises 
of tontine. And one after another of the companies that in former years 
sought public favor by professing to do full equity to the unfortunate has 
joined the number of those who, under the names of tontine, semi-ton- 
tine, distribution policies, etc., allure men to the feast of fat things taken 
from these same unfortunates, even at the risk of being wholly or partly 
plucked, themselves and their families, until the companies that have 
not adopted some phase or other of this speculation in the forefeitures of 
protection to widows and orphans can be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. 

TONTINE EXPENSES, 


And there is, moreover, one peculiar feature of this speculation that 
makes it very fascinating to those managers of companies who think that 
the success of a mutual life insurance company is principally evidenced 
and measured by the amount of new business it can write ; that prosperity 
lies in assuming obligations regardless of conditions. That feature is 
this: It furnishes an almost limitless expense fund. The accumulations 
of the surplus earned for many years, and the forfeiture piling up during 
those years, are all held as part of the general surplus and funds of the 
company}; they are at the absolute control and disposal of the com- 
pany; it can use them for any purpose. When the end of the ton- 
tine or semi-tontine is reached, the tontine policyholder who has paid 

. through is notified that his share in the pool of his class is so much. He 
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is not told, nor can he, even by legal process, compel the managers 
tell (as several futile attempts have proved), how much the whole pool is, 
nor how it is made up, what forfeitures went into it, nor how much gy, 
plus, nor how any part of either accumulation or distribution was calcy, 
lated ; he can compel no accounting whatever, and must be content with 
such portion of the ‘‘blind pool” as is assigned him. The official 
control over the funds so accumulated is absolute and wholly irrespons. 
ible. It is perfectly easy to use any part of it for expenses, for no one 
can be called to account therefor; and no matter how much is spent 
that way, it affects no policyholder unfavorably at present, because jj 
dividends are postponed many years; and meantime his payments are 
therefore not affected by any expenditures, however great. 

And now, in point of fact, at a time when in every other business 
economy is a condition of success, when the companies were never in gp 
good a condition to be indifferent to the amount of new business, there 
was never such a struggle for new business, nor at such a cost, nor by 
such demoralizing methods of competition, in all of which the tonting 
companies are, far and away, the leaders. High salaries to anyone who 
can sell their speculative insurance, high commissions, which are divided 
between the agent and the new insurer in whatever proportion may be 
needed to induce the new man to come in, all are adding greatly to the 
general cost of life insurance and drawing from legitimate work those 
agents who find it, for the time being, easier to sell a speculation than 
simple, plain life insurance. 

One company which has recently adopted a form of semi-tontine has 
raised its commission for that particular kind of business, and the tontine 
companies generally pay a larger commission for that kind than for non. 
tontine business. 

These companies may well consider that the more of this business they 
can do the larger their field from which to gather forfeitures, and the 
more indifferent they are to the cost and character of the business the more 
numerous those forfeitures are likely to be, and the profit of the game 
depends on their number, while the postponement of the dividend pre. 
vents any present practical disclosure of the expense being incurred, But 
all the more is the true purpose of life insurance defeated. 


TrOE INSURANCE. 


Against this form of depraved insurance and the tremendous power it 
possesses, for the time being, of tempting the speculative element in men, 
and of using unlimited money to accomplish its success, we take our un 
alterable stand on two simple propositions : 

First. We will offer to the public only that which we know truly and 
fully answers the highest need of those who run the daily risk of being 
left widows and orphans, whom, in our churches, we pray God ‘“‘ to defend 
and provide for,” a policy so based in prudence that it is sure to be paid, 
and so absolutely secured to those who need its benefit, and whom it 
ought in equity to protect, that it cannot be diverted from them to anyone 
else, 

Second. We know upon what terms we can take new business, so that 
it shall not add to the cost of the insurance of our present members, who 
are our first care. The business we can get on a certain commission basis 
is worth getting, because it will tend to improve the vitality and slightly 
reduce the ratio of general expenses, and so rather diminish than increase 
the cost of yourinsurance. Beyond that basis the cost will be increased 
beyond the value of the effect on mortality, oron general expenses. And 
we have no fund from forfeitures to enable us to go beyond that basis. 

So far as we may be regarded merely as competitors for public patron- 
age, we frankly admit that.our position in this matter has cut us off from 
a great deal of new business. And this fact is actively used against us 
by those who have had the new business largely to themselves, as if it 
were a cause both of financial weakness and of increased cost of insur 
ance, Both’points are wholly false. This, or any other properly organ- 
ized company, can cease doing new business entirely, and go on to take 
care of its old business until it pays its last policy, without the slightest 
detriment to its financial strength, its ability to meet all its maturing obli- 
gations at all times. Were it not so, the whole business of life insurance 
would be highly dangerous. And sucha course would give insurance 
to those who were in at the cheapest possible rate. 

But we are not doing business for the personal profit of stockholders or 
of the managers, but as a service to those who need pure insurance ata true 
and proper cost. We have some 63,000 policies in force; if we had buta 
tenth part as many we should have enough for a stable business, satisfac 
tory in its results to members. We are in a condition of magnificent 
financial strength. We are upon the most conservative basis of any compaay 
in the country. We need no new business to give or to increase our true 
strength ; we can go without it for many years without in the least hazarding 
the fulfillment of our proper function, to give sound, pure insurance atils 
lowest practicable cost. 

Therefore, while we shall do what we can, consistently, to lead people 
to avail themselves of the facilities we offer for the complete protection 
of their families, we believe we are rendering the best possible service t0 
our present members, to those who may become members, and, ultimately, 
to the whole public, by refusing to lower our standard or to struggle for 
new business on any other than fairly advantageous terms, to wit: at@ 
cost which does not exceed its worth for legitimate purposes—whatever It 
may be worth to make forfeitures from. 

Therefore we are content to see business which we cannot take withoul 
great and undue cost to you, or greater injustice to needy families, g° 
elsewhere. We bide our time until speculation and extreme competition 
in life insurance have borne the invariable fruits of speculation and & 
treme competition ; for it is not for our own sakes, but that families may 
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ly and economieally protected as possible, that we ask men 
jocoag 4 and we ask them to do it, not for their own sakes, but with 
- e single to the welfare of their families when they are dead. 
on meanwhile, knowing that no interest of yours will suffer in the 
sli htest degree, we can calmly see others assume greater obligations on 
a = conservative basis, with less certain resources. The race is not 

he swift. 

ws ask men to insure here, we ask them to put into our hands 
the future of their families, after they are dead. That is the highest secu- 
lar trust men can take. Only as we try todo all things pertaining thereto 
in that point of view, do we dare take the responsibility of that request. 


A REQUEST TO OUR MEMBERS. 

And to our members, who agree with our views of the matter, we wish 
to say: You can, with little effort, and without loss to yourselves in any 
way, influence men to insure here with you ; you can materially aid the 
growth of this company by influencing new business, which shall cost it 
very little, and which will, therefore,.tend constantly to reduce the cost 
of insurance to all. Respectfully submitted, 

Jacos L. Greene, President. 





The Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

In another column will be found the annual statement of the Union In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. As has before been stated, this com- 
pany recently reduced its capital from $1,000,000 to $500,000, a step 
rendered necessary by reason of the disastrous results attending its inland 
marine transactions, this business having scored aloss for most of the 
companies engaged in it. After making up its annual statement, another 
reduction of capital was required to meet the views of certain insurance 
officials who objected to accepting some of the company’s assets at the 
valuation placed upon them. This leaves the capital of the company 
$375,000 ; its total assets are $866,429, and its net surplus to policyholders 
$379,670. The managers, in a circular addressed to the agents of the 
company, very frankly state the reasons for the reduction of capital and 
add: “The experience of the past in these matters will result in a most 
wholesome but expensive lesson to the company, and the directors will 
be sure that history does not repeat itself in this direction.” The fire un- 
derwriting of the company was as satisfactory as could have been expected 
in such a year of general disaster, and the promise is made that more than 
usual attention will be given this branch of the business in future. The 
Union was organized in 1804, and since that time has paid losses amount- 
ing to $13,100,805, and has been a source of profit to its stockholders. In 
meeting the emergency presented to them by the unfortunate results of 
one branch of their business, the managers are to be commended for the 
heroic remedy applied to cure the evil, and also for the frank, open man- 
ner in which it presents its statement of its affairs to the public. The fact 
that it still shows a large surplus over all liabilities will enable it to retain 
the confidence of the insuring public. A company that has weathered 
the storms of eighty years and met all its obligations promptly, is not 
liable to be cast down or demoralized by the disastrous results of one 
year’s transactions, The ‘‘old Union” is still full of life and vigor, al- 
though slightly disfigured. is still in the ring,” and will redouble its efforts 
to maintain its well-earned reputation. 





The Persistent Abuse of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
ANarticle recently copied by us from The Post Magazine of London, rela- 
tive to the Connecticut Mutual Life, was, it seems, erroneously credited to 
The Insurance Post, a mistake very easily made, The latter journal cor- 
rects us, at the same time paying a deserved compliment to the Connecticut 
Mutual. It is a satisfaction to know that the persistent abuse heaped upon 
that company by one or two journals in this country is appreciated at its 
true value abroad as it is here, and that it has not tended to depreciate the 
regard in which the company is held by those who can appreciate careful 
and conservative management. The Insurance Post says: 

We find it necessary to make a correction of our valued: contemporary, 
THE SPECTATOR of New York, which, in an article on ‘‘ Unfounded At- 
tacks on the Connecticut Mutual Life,” attributes to us by mistake some 
remarks which really appeared in The Post Magazine. The Connecticut 
Mutual is one of the soundest and most honorably-conducted offices that 
exist; but it has gone rather out of the beaten track in some respects, 
having reduced its valuation rate of interest to three per cent, and con- 
tracted its business, rather than face the increased expenditure at which 
Rew business in the States was being obtained ; to quote the words of 





Tue SpEcTAToR, “rather than enlarge its expenditures and decrease its 
profits, or seek business by methods which it cannot approve as sound 
and just, however popular for the moment, it has simply kept out of the 
scramble. * * * It has been preparing for a safer, better grounded, 
more prudent business, whether the demand for that kind be large or 
small.” 

As regards the rate of interest the step was a most prudent one, and it 
has been justified by the recent reduction of the legal standard rate to 
four per cent. The only question is whether a reduction to three and one- 
half per cent would not have been preferable ; but the error, if one exists, 
is on the safe side. The policy of quietude was adopted in the interests 
of the members, and it has never been shown to have been otherwise than 
beneficial and judicious. It is, of course, an arguable point, and one 
which can never be settled absolutely, because the antecedent conditions 
cannot be restored and the experiment tried on the other plan; but one 
thing we all know—that new business, like gold, may be bought too dear. 
Persistent attacks were made upon the company, but these soon lost their 
sting, and have been long disregarded by everyone, ourselves included, 
which is a sufficient reason why we did not express any surprise, or take 
notice of their renewal in The Insurance Times. The occasion for this 
last outbreak is the natural increase of the ratio of claims which has, of 
course, followed the contraction of new business. The intensely stupid 
“combined ratio of claims and expenses” has in fact been trotted out, 
but, as in Ingoldsby’s story, ‘‘nobody seems one penny the worse.” 
Our primary motive has been to disclaim any credit for another’s ‘‘ thun- 
der,” and if we have somewhat extended our observations, it has only 
been to make known our substantial agreement with both the journals 
first above named, in regard to the character and position of the company, 
as well as the character and want of any sound position in the attacks of 
which it has been the object. 





Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


DuRING its operation as an incorporated company, which runs over a 
period of two years and a half, Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company 
has had an almost remarkable experience. The forming of Lloyds into a 
company added to its prestige, and each year has shown a rapid increase 
in the business done. Lloyds is now operating in many States, having 
easy access to do business anywhere. The assets of the company, given 
for January 1, 1885, aggregate $179,198 and is the largest amount ever 
reported. The annual meeting was held January 28 at the offices of the 
company, No. 68 William street, and another semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent on the capital of $100,000 was declared. The statement of the 
company was the best it hasever made. The net premium income in 1884 
was $120,374, being an increase of $25,000 over that of 1883, and over 
$15,000 more than received by any competing company. The losses 
of the company were $47,125, or thirty-nine per cent of the premiums. 
The assets given above show an increase of $25,000 over the previous 
year. The reinsurance fund now amounts to $60,446, being about $15,000 
more than the previous year, and the officers are able to say that it isa larger 
reserve than that of any other company ia the same line in the world, 
The Lloyds Company is in a prosperous condition and has a good future, 
It owns $140,000 of government bonds, and a net surplus is possessed of 
$5885 over and above all liabilities, capital included. 


MERE MENTION. 


—The Liverpool and London and Globe has begun business in France. 


—Secretary O. R. Looker of the Michigan Mutual Life of Detroit was 
in Chicago last week. 


—J. T. Ashbrook, manager of the Indianapolis Compact, has resigned 
to take effect April 1. 


—The seventh annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters will 
be held at Des Moines, Iowa, on Wednesday, February 25. As there are 
many matters of vital importance to be brought before this meeting, the 
Officers request the presence of many members, The extension of the 
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compact system in Iowa will probably be fully and definitely settled at 
this meeting. 

—George H. Maish has succeeded John A. Elliot in the presidency of 
the State Insurance Company of Des Moines. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe has written nearly $2,000,000 
on the rolling stock and depots of the Long Island Railroad. 


—The agency of the Home Insurance Company of New York at Phila- 
delphia has changed from W. D. Sherrerd & Co. to Charles Platt, Jr. 


—Minnesota has a bill before its legislature, making it a criminal 
offense to establish local boards of agents to preserve uniform rates and 
wholesome practices. 

—Glenmore Todd, bookkeeper of the Provident Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, is charged with transferring to his own account $100,000 
belonging to the company. 

—James May Duane, hitherto at the head of the general agency depart- 
ment, has been appointed assistant manager of the United States branch 
of the London Assurance Corporation, 

—A London exchange states that it has reason to believe that the full 
amount the life offices will have to pay on account of the death of the 
Earl of Avlesford will exceed $1,000,000. 

—The Philadelphia Fire Insurance Brokers Association have a dinner 
at their hall, 419 Walnut street, to-day at 1.30 0’clock. Wm. W. Allen is 
president and Paul H. Barnes is secretary of this association. 


—Wn. A. Ballard has been appointed special agent of the United Fire 
Reinsurance Company of Manchester, England. Mr. Ballard is the son 
of the experienced underwriter and journalist, Frank W. Ballard of The 
New York Commercial Bulletin. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature, which 
will in all probability become a law, requiring all life insurance compa- 
nies of other States to deposit as security in this commonwealth at least 
$10,000 before beginning to take insurance therein. 

—At the regular meeting of the directors of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, held Tuesday, February 3, M. V. B. Edgerly 
was elected vice-president and Dr, F. W. Chapin was elected medical 
examiner, to succeed Dr. Alfred Lambert, deceased. 


It is stated that the English accident companies refuse to pay the claims 
of those who were injured by the dynamite explosions, Is it an acknowl- 
edged fact that war exists between England and Ireland, and do accident 
claims of this sort come under the head of war risks ? 


—The business and insurance men of Minneapolis, Minn., are in favor 
of having an insurance patrol. It will cost about $1600 to equip a 
patrol, but it will be money well expended, for, in all probability, it will 
be the means of saving many times that amount of property. 

—Grubb, Paxton & Co. of Indianapolis, who have heretofore repre- 
sented certain companies of questionable solvency, have, it is understood, 
been appointed American managers of the Amicable, this company hav- 
ing decided, it appears, to begin transactions in the United States, 

—The proposed insurance club for Hartford, Conn., has many support- 
ers, who would like to see it organized at once, with reading and society 
rooms, where insurance men can meet and discuss insurance topics. It 
will also be the means of promoting a better acquaintance between officers 
and agents of the different companies, 

—Cashier Nathaniel Pope of the Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Company was arrested at his house in Brooklyn on Monday 
evening, on the charge, it is understood, of embezzling $27,000 from the 
company at its American headquarters in William street, New York. It 
is said that the company has received back about $5000 of this amount. 
Pope has been committed in default of $7000 bail. 

—On the 1st inst., Mastery in Chancery Waller filed his report in the 
Circuit Court upon the report of Samuel D. Ward, receiver of the Repub- 
lic Life Insurance Company of Chicago, which was submitted to him by 
an order of the court of January 20, This was in the case of Thomas 
Needles, Auditor of the State, and Charles P. Swigert, his successor, 
against the insurance company, upon the petition of Charles B. Farwell 
to be released as a surety upon the receiver’s bond. The report shows 
that the balance of cash on hand January 30, 1884, was $84,079.78. The 
balance on January 20, 1885, was $74,464.39. The receipts from all 
sources, since the last report, amounted to $14,260.89, and the disburse- 








ments for the same period were $23,876.37, Of the disbursements, the 
sum of $9,537.71 was paid for legal expenses, the claim of the firm of 
Hutchinson & Luff being $5500. Dividends to the amount of $4,451.45 
were paid, and the receiver's fees were $3000. The report of the receiver 
is approved by the master in chancery, and he recommended that the 
court enter an order approving and confirming the report. 


—The New Orleans Insurance Company has withdrawn from New 
York, Massachusetts and other Northern States, and will make no re. 
port for the year ending December 31, 1884, giving as a reason that the 
company having been reorganized on June 23 last, the date of the expira. 
tion of the old charter, and therefore having been in operation for only 
six months, will not make any general statement before June next, 


—The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the Phil. 
adelphia (Pa.) Fire Insurance Patrol: President, Atwood Smith; treas. 
urer, Jas. W. McAllister; secretary, Thos. C. Hill; directors, Charles 
Platt, E. C. Irvin, Jas. H. Sherrerd, John L. Thomson. The annual re. 
port of the patrol for 1884 shows an excess in the number of fires and the 
losses therefrom over that of the preceding year. The receipts for 1884 
were $23,600.77 ; expenditures, $24,286.76. 


—Henry Bohl of Marietta, O., general agent for the German Insurance 
Company of Freeport, IIl., reports his receipts from September 1, the 
time he began business, to the closelof the year at $17,000, with only $48 
of losses, The company has $1,650,798 of assets ; received $1,253,251 in 
premiums last year, and added $169,118 to total assets. The losses were 
but forty-five per cent of premium income. Mr. Bohl has an active corps 
of agents in Ohio, and proposes to make the Buckeye State the banner 
State of the company. 


—A Montreal dispatch says; ‘‘ It is thought here among business men 
and others that the government should compel the foreign insurance com- 
panies to put their assets in Canadian securities. United States compa- 
nies have liabilities in Canada amounting to over $7,000,000, while their 
assets are but $1,708,000, and of these assets only $88,000 are in Canadian 
securities, the balance being mostly in United States government bonds, 
This subject, which has been alluded to in the Governor-General’s speech, 
is making much stir among the foreign insurance companies.” 


—Ellis Elbert of York, Pa., brought suit against the Phoenix Guarantee 
Mutual Aid Association of Baltimore to recover $1000 on the life of 
Jacob Bott, eighty-four years old, made payable to the complainant, to 
which demurrer was entered declaring the transaction of a gambling 
nature. Judge Brown sustained the demurrer and dismissed the bill, 
He said that no company taking such risks could possibly pay them, and 
the whole face of the case showed that the company carried on a life in- 
surance business under false colors and was a gambling corporation of 
the worst description. 


—The United States branch of the Sun Fire Office has received from the 
London office $160,000 four per cent bonds, at a cost of 112%, making 
the full remittance $197,200. This remittance has been received since 
the report of the company was filed with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. The assets of the Sun have thus been increased to $1,675,133 and 
the net surplus to $459,878. While the Sun was no exception to the rule 
in 1884 in doing a hard year’s work with little encouragement of profit, 
Manager Gilbert and his assistants succeeded in keeping the operations 
of the company within ‘conservative bounds, and, the fire loss tide turn 
ing about three months ago, is now running very moderate, 


—The dynamite bomb alleged to have been fired in the show window 
of the dry-goods store of Garry Brothers, corner of Allen and Grand 
Streets, recently, caused far less damage than would have occurred, 
in all probability, had the job been superintended by experienced hands. 
As it was, the bomb was so placed as to do its work outward instead of 
inward, and the damage resulting was more to adjacent property than to 
Garry Brothers’, The show window was badly wrecked, as was also that 
of Ridley, on the opposite side of the street. The loss falls mainly upon 
the plate glass insurance companies. The Garry Brothers have long had 
a misunderstanding with the Equality Association, a dry-goods clerks 
trade union organization, and for alleged offenses have been ‘‘ boycotted” 
in a variety of ways. It is believed that the dynamite explosion is charge- 
able to the clerks who have been discharged from the employ of the firm 
Dynamite is a new instrumentality brought into the warfare that so fre- 
quently exists between employers and employees, and if trades unions 
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are to adopt it to enforce their demands in the future, the moral hazard 
attaching to business enterprises will be greatly increased and the firemen 
are likely to be called upon for extra and dangerous service. Professor 
Ely of Johns Hopkins University, referring to recent events, says that 
dynamite explosions area ‘local manifestation of an international devil,” 
and adds: ‘‘I must say frankly I believe we are just beginning to enter 
ona terrible era in the world’s bistory—an era of internal and domestic 
warfare such as has never been seen, and the end of which only the Al- 
mighty can foretell.” 

—A gentleman called at this office a few days since to inquire relative 
to the business standing of the Amicable Fire Insurance Company of 
London. We were unable to give him particular information except that 
the company is not lawfully entitled to do business here. He will doubt- 
less be interested in reading the following from The Citizen of London: 
“Th our next issue we intend to deal with the Amicable Fire office, 
limited, of 32 Craven street, Charing Cross. We therefore invite the sec- 
retary of that company to supply us with any information he may deem 
of importance, so that we may place the same before our readers. We 
propose to give the Amicable as good a free advertisement as lies in our 
power and shall be glad of any reliable items.” 

—The Providence Journal says: “It was stated Monday evening, by a 
gentleman prominent in the insurance business, that if the insurance 
companies determined to raise the rate on Woonsocket business, that the 
least possible addition to be thought of was twenty-five percent. The 
amount paid to insurance companies by propertyholders here in the form 
of premiums is approximately $50,000 annually. At this rate the amount 
of increase would be $12,500 each year added to our present rates. The 
cost of maintaining a fire department, including fire alarm system, etc., 
similar to the one now in operation in Pawtucket is about $14,000. 
Such a system as that would allay all fears of the insurance companies, 
and would call for an additional expenditure of only $1500 a year, in re- 
turn for which we would have a $14,000 fire department, while on the 
other hand $12,500 must be expended and nothing gained.” 

—During the week, arguments have been brought before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature committee advocating a reserve fund and the admis- 
sion of foreign co-operative life companies into the State. Commissioner 
Tarbox was present and put questions from time totime. It was urged 
that a reserve fund is indispensable to the assessment system, in order to 
tide it over seasons of exceptional mortality. Otherwise such a season 
must either cause delay in paying benefits, or the levying of too frequent 
assessments, either of which occurrences would make the company “‘ un- 
popular.” Commissioner Tarbox stated that he has no objection to the 
admission of foreign assessment companies, provided that some rule is 
laid down which will not leave the admission wholly to the discretion of 
the Commissioner. If such a rule can be Jaid down which can be applied 
impartially, to the exclusion of unsafe or fraudulent companies, his ob- 
jection to reciprocal admission would vanish. 


—The Harden hand grenade people do not like it because, at the re- 
cent convention of firemen in Nebraska, it was affirmed that hand grenades 
were “‘not worth perdition room.” Probably ‘‘ perdition” was not the 
word used, but it expressed the meaning intended to be conveyed. So 
the Harden people write to A. C. Lederman of Grand Island, and send 
him a lot of testimonials to convince him that the firemen were wrong and 
the grenades the most wonderful concerns ever made. Testimonials are 
easily made; anybody can write them and no responsibility attaches to 
them. But we would like to see a certificate from some real, practical 
fireman that he ever saw an actual fire put out by hand grenades when it 
could not have been as successfully extinguished with a bucket of water. 
There has been a loud call on the part of the press for some proof of the 
practical value of grenades, but the proof is not produced. Instead, the 
various manufacturers treat the public to a few “show” tests and a large 
amount of braggadocio, By the way, the reports of the big fire in Barclay 
Street, recently, say that hand grenades were used in vain when the fire 
first started. How would this fact do for a testimonial ? 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—St. Paul has fifty-four miles and five feet of water mains. 


—The losses by fire in Cincinnati last year amounted to $1,387,569. The 
Worst month was April, when the loss was $407,753, and the best was February, 















when the loss was only $3401. The insurance losses for the year were $893,815, or 
about three-fourths of the total losses. 


—The common council of Galena, IIl., is taking steps to provide 
the city with suitable water-works for fire protection. 


—Cleveland, O., has a fire and accident notification society, which in- 
forms a man at home when his place of business is on fire. 


—Pensacola’s steam fire engine was in the hands of the sheriff on the. 
occasion of the last fire. Encouraging for the underwriters. 


--A Bath (N. Y.) paper is authority for the statement that the firemen 
of that place have ruined 1200 feet of new hose by putting it away wet. 


—Chief A. P. Leshure of Springfield, Mass., reports the expenditures 
of his department for 1884 as amounting to $42,327.94. The department has 170 
members ; value of apparatus, $66,538.77. 


_ —The Holly Water-works Company of Ashland, Wis., have finished 
their contract of putting in a system of water-works at Ashland. The works are a 
success, so far as domestic purposes are concerned. 


—Chief Swenie of Chicago asks for $775,000 for the support of the fire 
department for 1885. Considering the immense area to be covered and the value 
of the property at risk, this estimate is a modest one. 


—The following is the loss record of San Francisco in 1884: Build- 
ings insured, $915,352.99; losses paid on buildings, $99,757.90; contents insured, 
$1,539,730.17; losses paid on contents, $315,339.82; losses on property not in- 
sured, $149,512.21; total losses, $564,609 93, 

—A family living in Providence, R. I., sprinkled gasoline on the car- 
pets in the hallway and upon the stairs to keep out moths. Somebody dropped a 
parlor match in the hall, and a servant stepped on the business end of said match, 
It will cost several hundred to fix that house. 


—On first inst., the chief and fire department of Hamilton presented W. 
Leith, an insurance agent, with a handsomely engrossed address, accompanied by 
an elegant photographic album, in acknowledgment of many and valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Leith to the fire department since its orgafiization. 


—Dixon, Ili., is paying about $5000 per year for fire protection water- 
works that are, and have been during the winter, nearly useless. Alderman Bowles 
recently examined ten hydrants in different localities, and seven were found to be 
useless, as they were frozen. The city was to have non-freezing hydrants, but was 
deceived by the company that put them up. 


—The chief of the St. John (N. B.) Fire Department reports for the past 
year a total loss in that city to insurance companies of $34,984, against a loss of 
$50,228 in 1883. The total insurances at risk on the buildings and contents in 
which fires occurred were, for buildings, $222,100, and for stocks and furniture, 
$267,000. The loss on property uninsured he estimates at $800. 


—The chief of the Des Moines (Ia.) Fire Department is vested with 
power to examine personally all the flues in that city, and wherever a defective one 
is found the propertyowner is notified to have it rectified. If the chiefs of every 
city were simularly authorized, and were paid enough so they could afford to make 
the examinations, there would be a great reduction in the number of fires. 


—At the annual meeting of the underwriters’ patrol of San Francisco, 
held last month, the following named gentlemen were elected directors to serve for 
the ensuing year: G. Touchard, ‘Tom C. Grant, Wm, Frank, A. D. Smith, 
Wm. J. Landers, Rob’'t Dickson, Chas. A. Laton. The patrol has fifteen mem- 
bers. The treasurer's report was read, showing the receipts for the past year were 
$27,928.97; disbursements, $24,717.82. 

—Baltimore’s fire record, by months, for 1884 is given as follows: Jan- 
uary, 50 alarms, $44,290 loss; February, 22 alarms, $15,602 loss; March, 26 alarms, 
$109,628 loss; April, 23 alarms, $12,319 loss; May, 35 alarms, $53,005 loss; June, 
28 alarms, $47,013 loss; July, 24 alarms, $103,800 loss; August, 29 alarms, $7332 
loss; September, 23 alarms, $73,630 loss; October, 38 alarms, $15,604 loss; No- 
vember, 38 alarms, $34,100 loss; December, 53 alarms, $101,541 loss. 


—The record of fires in Worcester, Mass., for January, as kept by Capt. 
Williamson of the fire patrol, was five bell, eight still and four telephone, a total 
of seventeen alarms; amount of insurance, $42,930; loss, $58,552.24. The causes 
were: Unusual smoke mistaken for fire, four; chimney fires, four; incendiary, 
boiling tar, unknown, lighted pipe in a closest, rats and matches, sparks from fur- 
nace stack, woodwork around boiler, one each. The premises were occupied as 
follows: Dwelling houses and tenements, nine; millinery store, office, unoccupied 
building, machinists’ tool shop, foundry, music store, envelope factory, one each. 
‘There were seventy-seven stock covers spread, seven extinguishers used, and four 
fires extinguished. Time of service, twelve hours and forty-six minutes; extra ser- 
vices, eighteen hours and forty-five minutes. Location of fires: Ward L., four; 
Ward II., thirteen; Ward III., four; Ward IV., one; Ward V., one; Ward VI., 
one; Ward VIII., five. The number of visitors at the patrol house during the 
month was 312. During the corresponding month in 1884 there were four bell, 
eleven still and three telephone, a total of eighteen alarms. The insurance was 


$52,250 ; loss, $5,565.79. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
$< == 
New York State Companies. ’ Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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